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Regional Bootstraps for Higher Education 


” HAT are you people trying to accomplish, 
Governor?” asked the reporter. 

The Governor spoke slowly: “We are trying to get 
the finest possible schools for men and women in the 
South. We can do it, if the Southern States will 
join together in supporting regional services and 
regional schools in higher education. If they won’t, 
we can’t. We haven’t got the money.” 

Governor Millard Caldwell of Florida, chairman of 
the Regional Council for Education, was holding a 
press conference, explaining the background, pur- 
pose, organization, and proposed program of the 
Regional Council, which had just completed its 
meeting on October 11. The Council had approved 
an organization structure, established a budget, 
adopted general policies, and undertaken a program, 
which, if successful, would broaden the scope and 
increase the quality of higher education throughout 
the South. It had taken rapid steps toward making 
regional cooperation in higher education a reality, 
guided by educational leadership, and backed by 
political force. 


The Compact 

Roots of the Compact lie in the Conference of 
Southern Governors, which for a number of years 
has actively considered the subject of joint State 
In October 1947, the 
governors agreed on a resolution to “define the 
purpose of this Conference to be the provision, either 
within the several States or without, of adequate 
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facilities for higher education for both whites and 

Negroes. . . .” On February 8, 1948, governors of 

10 States (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 

Maryland, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina,, 
Tennessee, and Texas) signed a compact to plan 

and establish “regional educational facilities.” They 

were later joined by governors of 4 other States 

(Louisiana, North Carolina, Virginia, and West 

Virginia). 

The Compact becomes effective when the legis- 
latures of at least six States approve it. Two State 
legislatures, South Carolina and Mississippi, have 
already done so. Other approvals are expected as 
rapidly as legislatures meet. When approved, a 
board of control for Southern Regional Education ¥ 
will be created, composed of the governors and two 
additional citizens of each of the participating 
States. It will make studies, present recommenda- 
tions to legislatures, and, in general, guide the 
development of regional services and schools. 
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The Compact was presented to the United States 
Congress for approval. The House of Representa- 
tives voted strongly in favor, 235 to 45; the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reported on it favorably, but 
the Senate, by a single vote, sent the resolution 
approving the Compact back to the committee, 
ending the possibility of action in that session. 


Regional Council for Education 

In the meantime, however, the governors were not 
idle. They organized and chartered a nonprofit 
corporation, the Regional Council for Education, 
to “conduct a survey of higher education within the 
several States; to accept funds and disburse same for 
that purpose and to do such other and further things 
as may be consistent with the purposes of the 
Compact above referred to.” The Council is 
composed of the governor and two additional 
citizens of each of the 14 States. It created a board 
of consultants composed of one Negro representative 
from each of the States. Appointments to the 
Council and to the board of consultants were made 
by the governors. Governor Caldwell became 
chairman; Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Clyde A. Erwin of North Carolina, vice chairman; 
and President H. C. Byrd, University of Maryland, 
secretary-treasurer. 

This is the Council whose purpose Governor 
Caldwell described to newsmen. It established a 
central office in Atlanta on the first of September. 
Philanthropic foundations and governors of the 
States contributed to its support. By the October 
meeting, its purpose and program were clearly 
outlined. They foreshadowed a regional develop- 
ment of education limited only by the combined 
resources of the Southern States. 


Purpose and Policies 

The purpose of the Council, members agreed, is 
to assist “States and institutions and agencies con- 
cerned with higher education in their efforts to ad- 
vance knowledge and to improve the social and 
economic level of the southern region. In aiding 
such States, institutions, and agencies, the Council 
explores fully, recommends, where desirable, and de- 
velops, where needed, interstate collaboration in the 
support, expansion, or establishment of regional serv- 
ices or schools for graduate, professional, and tech- 
nical education.” 

The statement of purpose clearly focuses efforts 
of the Council. It is to assist, not to direct. It is 
to aid in advancing knowledge, for the South, as all 
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regions must continuously advance the frontiers of 
knowledge. It is to aid in educational efforts which 
will raise the social and economic life of the region 
to higher levels than those yet attained. The ef- 
fectiveness of its efforts will be judged, finally, by 
the extent to which life in the South becomes freer 
and more secure. 

Its general method is to aid in making regional 
arrangements where needed. Its purpose, therefore, 
will be served by aiding States to join in supporting 
or expanding present institutions or in establishing 
new ones. 

The purpose of the Council is carried over into the 
policies adopted at its October meeting. These will 
guide work of the Council, and, later, of the board 
of control under the Compact. They are: 

1. Each State is responsible, within the limits of 
its resources, for making available adequate facilities 
for higher education to its own citizens. In doing 
so, each State takes into consideration the contribu- 
tions made by institutions not under public control. 

2. Continuation, expansion, or establishment of 
educational services is guided by needs of the States, 

3. The quality of educational services provided is 
the highest possible consistent with the resources of 
the States. 


4. Adequate educational services are made avail- 
able for all citizens. 

5. Insofar as possible, needed regional educational 
services are provided through special arrangements 
among existing institutions. Regional facilities are 
established and directed by the board only when no 
existing institution can satisfactorily provide needed 
services under a system of regional collaboration ot 
when, because of statutory or constitutional limita- 
tions, States cannot collaborate in supporting existing 
institutions. 

6. Regional services, whether developed at existing 
institutions or directed by the board, are subject to 
applicable State and Federal laws and court decisions. 

7. In undertaking large scale research, the board 
secures, insofar as possible, the collaboration of exist- 
ing organizations and institutions. 

8. The board, in its study and action, collaborates 
with appropriate professional and accrediting orgat- 
izations. 

These policies are significant in that they state the 
Council’s interest in aiding the development of edv- 
cational facilities of the highest possible quality for 
all citizens. They also point to the concern of the 
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Council with arranging for established public and 
private institutions to provide regional services. 
For these, States would contribute funds for support 
or expansion of going institutions. In return, stu- 
dents from these States would be admitted under an 
agreed upon quota. New regional schools are to be 
established only when existing institutions are un- 
able to provide the needed services. These regional 
schools would be jointly owned and operated by the 
States. The Council plans to aid the South in 
building on what it has. 

Finally, as the Council expects to aid in extending 
collaboration, it will work through collaboration. 
It expects to involve large numbers of educational 
and lay leaders in the studies it will guide, so that 
understanding may be increased and sound conclu- 
sions may be drawn. Commissions in subject fields 
and State committees on general program develop- 
ment and study within each State will gather data, 
analyze findings, and make recommendations. Their 
work will be the core of the Council’s activity in 
planning. Professional and accrediting organizations 
will be asked to participate to assure high quality for 
the regional services or schools which are established. 


Immediate Action Program 


But purposes and policies do not make a program. 
The Council adopted a two-phase program plan— 
an immediate action program and a research and 
action program. Between October 1948 and Janu- 
ary 1949, attention centers almost exclusively on the 
immediate action program. After that, the research 
and action program will be begun. 

For its immediate work, the Council will undertake 
to obtain the establishment of regional services or 
regional schools in fields of graduate, professional, 
and technical education where pressing demands are 
not now being met. These include veterinary medi- 
cine, human medicine and health services, social 
work, forestry, law, and special fields of engineering. 
A technical commission of competent professional 
persons will review each of these fields and will con- 
sider the need and procedure for making regional 
arrangements. The Council will undertake to reach 
agreements among institutions, agencies, and States 
concerned. It will then propose, through the gover- 
nors, appropriate legislative action in the various 
States to place the regional services or schools in 
operation. 

At the same time, information will be collected 
which will show what other fields of possible immedi- 
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ate demand are present. This information will pro- 
vide a check to assure that all fields of urgent demand 
are identified, so that the Council’s work may be 
directed by adequate understanding of the present 
situation. 

Analyses of needs for regional services in veteri- 
nary medicine are already approaching the stage 
where recommendations can be formulated. At the 
request of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and Tuskegee Institute, the 
Council has aided in collecting data on demands for 
veterinary medicine training in the other States; on 
the numbers of students established schools can 
admit, both with their present plants and faculties 
and with expanded facilities; on costs involved in 
operation; and on needs for capital expenditures. 
A tentative plan for support and operation of re- 
gional services was reviewed by the three schools. 
Other States will discuss and modify the plan; agree- 
ment will be reached on quotas, costs, and methods of 
payment. Contracts among States and institutions 
will be executed. By September 1949, participating 
Southern States may begin to bear the costs which 
these institutions incur in educating veterinary 
medical students from other States. The studies 
may also show need for new regional schools. If so, 
legislatures will be asked to establish them. 


Research and Action Program 


The Council cannot limit its interest to immediate 
pressing demands. These may be more vocal than 
real, or they may overshadow needs whose signifi- 
cance has not yet become fully felt. The Council 
must obtain broader investigations of needs in the 
region. To accomplish such research it will secure 
the collaboration of State committees, groups of in- 
stitutions, professional organizations, and public 
agencies. Their wide participation will insure the 
soundness of the research, enlist their interest in 
supporting action on the results, and make possible 
a research program of broad scope and high quality. 

Through this collaboration, the problems and op- 
portunities of the southern region will be assessed. 
By various means, existing institutional programs 
will be studied to identify the extent to which they 
are graduating the students needed to achieve the 
highest possible level of regional development. Here 
will be revealed what areas of educational activity 
must be modified or strengthened by institutional, 
State, and regional action. Some needs may beso 
intense that each State will want to strengthen or 
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modify its own educational offerings to meet them. 
Other needs, requiring a specialized educational ser- 
vice for fewer numbers in each State, or more money 
than one State alone can supply, will best be met 
through regional arrangements. 

As needs for regional arrangements are discovered, 
the Council will undertake to obtain establishment 
of regional services or schools by assisting States and 
institutions concerned to reach agreement and pro- 
posing, through the governors, needed legislative 
action. 


What Lies Ahead 

The Council does not blink the difficulty of the 
task it expects to undertake. It must first estab- 
lish a criterion of need, which will be done through 
projections of possible social and economic develop- 
ment in the South. Then it must make a scientific 
study of the resources of the South: Forests and 
rivers; minerals and soils; people and their abilities 
and skills; and institutions—banks, colleges, rail- 
roads, farms, manufacturing plants. Also it must 
estimate what kind of life can be provided 10, 20, 
50 years hence if the highest possible development 
is to be reached. From this study, the Council 
must project the extent and kinds of higher educa- 
tion needed to supply the leadership, wisdom, and 
ability required to make that development possible; 
and it must compare present higher education with 
what will be needed. 

Out of such analyses, the South can decide where 
States and institutions need to expand their educa- 
tional offerings and where regional services and 
schools are needed. It can then translate needs into 
action by building a program of higher education 
which raises the region toward its highest possible 
development. 

The Council is aware that the South is undertak- 
ing something which has never been done. It is 
convinced the plan can be carried out in this region 
and possibly in the other great regions of the Na- 
tion—to the lasting benefit of higher education and 
the social and economic life of all citizens. 





Principal-Freshman Conference 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN recently held its 
twentieth annual Principal-Freshman Conference at 
Ann Arbor. The purpose of the meeting is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for high school principals to 
discuss problems of university adjustment with for- 
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mer graduates who are freshmen at the university, 
Information gained by the principals enables them 
to improve the counseling programs in their high 
schools. The freshmen, who usually talk freely with 
their high school principals, can frequently correct 
difficulties that come to light in the conference. The 
university gets valuable information on the problems 
of transfer and of adjustment. 

This year, 1,600 freshmen were interviewed by 300 
high school and junior college principals, teachers, 
and deans. In addition to the interviews, the pro- 
gram provided for a discussion period for high school 
principals and English teachers with the instructors 
in freshman English in the university. Problems 
concerning English achievement and improvement 
were considered. 





Labor-Management Relations Studied 


A LABOR UNION, an industrial firm, and Ohio State 
University have joined forces in a new educational 
plan designed to tell the inside story of labor-manage- 
ment relations to college commerce students. Co- 
operating in developing the training program are 
Akron’s Local 3158 of the United Steel Workers of 
America and the McNeil Machine & Engineering 
Co., also of Akron. 

Under the plan, a student of personnel work at 
Ohio State is selected each month to observe a day’s 
operations of the Akron firm’s Personnel Depart- 
ment. The student will attend all meetings, includ- 
ing the regularly scheduled meeting of the union’s 
grievance committee with company representatives, 
and will have an opportunity to discuss the day’s 
affairs with officials of the firm and the union. 





VEFP Closed 


THE VETERANS Educational Facilities Program, 
which has transferred to schools and colleges from 
Federal war surplus sources 17 million square feet 
of temporary buildings and $122 million worth of 
equipment, discontinued operations on December 31, 
1948. Representatives of the Office of Education 
now at the nine field headquarters of the Federal 
Works Agency will not be available after January 
31, 1949. Thereafter, communications may be ad- 
dressed to Ernest V. Hollis, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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University Enrollments in the British Commonwealth 


HE COUNTRIES comprising the British Com- 

monwealth have a large number of universities 
and colleges, some of which are organized on plans 
that are quite different from those usually found in 
the United States. The names of most of the insti- 
tutions and their enrollment are shown in tables 1 
and 2. The following notes apply to these univer- 
sities and colleges. 


The United Kingdom and Eire 


The University of London is a scattered and com- 
plex institution. The report of the University 
Grants Committee for the year 1946-47 lists 33 
institutions as receiving Treasury subventions under 
the rubric “London University,” but only 9 of these 
enroll more than 500 regular full-time students. 
There are some threescore other institutions in 
London and environs, and some of the colonies, 
which are either “constituent,” “affiliated,” or 
“recognized” by the university, many of them 
being beyond the list of 33 receiving Treasury grants. 
The institutions include hospital medical schools, 
research institutes in various fields, teacher-training 
schools, polytechnic schools, and other types. The 
aggregate of “external” students is about 20,000, 
bringing the grand total enrollment of the university 
up to some 35,000. 

Besides the University of London and the two 
ancient universities at Oxford and Cambridge, Eng- 
land has nine other “home universities” and four 
independent university colleges. There are four an- 
cient Scottish universities. Four university colleges 
compose the University of Wales. Northern Ireland 
has only one university, at Belfast. Eire has two 
universities—the National University of Ireland 
(Catholic) and the University of Dublin (Protestant). 


Canada 


The one Dominion (India excepted) which exceeds 
all others in university enrollments, and equals or 
Surpasses the mother country in that respect, is 
Canada. Fifteen institutions have 1,000 or more 
students, and several others have smaller enrollment. 

*Director, Foreign Universities Project, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. For enrollments in European 


Universities see an article by Dr. Chambers in HicHer Epucation 
November 1, 1948. 
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Australia and New Zealand 


Australia had seven institutions in 1947, with an 
eighth about to emerge as the New England Uni- 
versity College at Armidale (then a part of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney), and with plans laid for a research 
institution to be known as the University of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

New Zealand’s six institutions of higher education 
are federated to form the University of New Zealand. 
The four major institutions are the University of 
Otago and three separate university colleges. The 
two agricultural colleges bear a somewhat less inte- 
gral relationship to the federated university, but are 
associated with it. 


Union of South Africa 


The Union of South Africa has at present five in- 
stitutions designated by statute as universities, plus 
the University of South Africa, which is a federation 
of four separate university colleges, one of which 
may soon be withdrawn to become a university in its 
own right. 

The figures for the nine institutions as shown in 
the table do not disclose the full total of persons pur- 
suing university studies, for the University of South 
Africa, though it has no resident or “internal” 
students, has a considerable number of “external” 
students who are not enrolled in any of the university 
colleges, but expect to take their examinations for 
degrees based in part upon extension courses, studies 
at other institutions, or private studies. 


India (Hindustan) 


India (Hindustan) has 20 universities. Four or 
five of these are unitary teaching institutions; that 
is, they are nonfederated and have no outlying affili- 
ated colleges. The others are federated or affiliated 
institutions, each having jurisdiction over a con- 
siderable region and having affiliated with it varying 
numbers of colleges within that region. All but two 
or three of these universities also teach some students 
in university departments or constituent colleges of 
their own. 

The only enrollment figures available are for the 
year 1946-47, prior to the establishment of the new 
dominions of Hindustan and Pakistan. The recent 
change caused the splitting of the University of the 
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Punjab into East Punjab University (Hindustan) 
and West Punjab University (Pakistan). Dacca 
University in East Bengal, up to that time a unitary 
institution, went to Pakistan in the division of 
August 1947, and has since become a federated 
institution for the region, with some 40 affiliated 


Table 1.—Enrollments in British Commonwealth uni- 


versities 
Country and institution Enroll- 
Great Britain (1946-47): arnt 
ST RIOD gi cock nocicncendeacscecsn 15, 399 
cpnrpetety Coorege.. sk. ous 2, 559 
London School of Economics and Polit- 
IEE 1, 582 
I i collin when eiainie® 1, 448 
Imperial College of Science and Technol- 
OS 2s ETRE Se Ce A SPO 1, 387 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School -_--_---.-- 940 
Bedford College for Women-_-_---------- 777 
Queen Mary College. ..........---.-.- 758 
Institute of Education......_...-.----- 726 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical Col- 
a a al al a eh 676 
iain da hen in nebidetiasaanannee 6, 813 
ot ae ile a ell Rs eel Seat ee mee rE te 6, 680 
ES EI OL EAT PR 2 LER 4,477 
I hr Oo id iccmticaweaidlen sade 4, 435 
Victoria of Manchester................-......... 3,472 
EEE Se Se ee SN, Se Pe 2, 780 
hee EET SR) RS AP are ip cet ee nee oak 2,612 
TS ai deiewcknceaeatennwhh bunt 2,577 
King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Durham)------ 12, 542 
Queen’s University, Belfast. ._........---.------- 2, 513 
ET a ae ae ae ee re ee ae 1, 733 
NS EE, CS TR ST 1, 757 
ie te at aw cicaia 1, 546 
iepaer warvererty Conese... 2.2 2 cu cl 1, 450 
DRTC ee Cele nL. whokbacitektaasawesdul 1, 354 
NERS LPR Ee We Oa eS Set eee oe Bane eae he 1, 222 
Aberystwyth University College__...-.....------- 1,031 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow_--_-_-.-.------- 899 
Gs ee eT GRE et eR AL eve Re ee 889 
Bangor University College. _......-.----.-------- 738 
Swansea University College. ...........--.-.----- 710 
Exeter University College._............---.------ o4+4 
Durham Colleges of Durham University__..------- 614 
Southampton University College...........-.----- 575 
Poe Worvereaty Coleet ew ne ete ee 441 
Leicester University College............--.------- 218 


Erre (1945-1946): 


National University of Ireland_____.-._---------- 5, 050 
University College, Dublin........----- 3,191 
University College, Cork..........----- 1, 084 
University College, Galway___....----- 775 

University of Dublin, Trinity College. __-_.------- 1, 823 








1 The combined enrollment of Durham University, consisting of the Durham 
colleges (614), and King’s College (2,542), is 3,156. 
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Table 1.—Enrollments in British Commonwealth uni- 


versities—Continued 
Country and institution Enroll- 
ment 
Dominion or Canapa (1946-47): 

TS CR ee SOR 5 a Se Oe me ee 19, 995 

PN en he nia erate wack wakeedeeteens 17, 000 

I i ie tae ea a od lesaanesiat Sie 8, 756 

NS 5 OO is onic ndabcnatackoes 8, 741 

SS EREE OES SOR RE CT ITT TRE TON 6, 736 

eS SRS Sect SAE aE: SOE eres )  Aeee 5, 900 

ne OSE RE SET ROLLE 4, 490 

PUNE os i cae ewe ie 4, 435 

NN Sh cn ann cciasbecmbowsenendes 3, 163 

Conners Giinotten, Ont)... 2000 catlnnicesuseics 3, 028 

RN 5 cot Sl as a en eed maa Ss 2, 379 

Recs Sn oe eee wane enes 1, 709 

TIONING So had ne inna cweldiel penne 1, 294 

ee ee ne eee eee 1, 140 

BET oc ce nncseemsaccenecsaanuss 1, 000 

PRN pee aioe ie tk Aon oes 911 

ie I ho i cn ddbeel 876 

ERE Or oR aT 208 

ee 166 

Mount Seint: Vincent...............-.--...-....<5e 160 

Austra.ia (1947): 

EES aT Ae Ra RR aC ity 9, 635 

fee Sg eT hoe: SER DER 0S EER ALC? P Pte en: BY. 8, 547 

Penne, 6 re eS oe eA 4, 388 

a FO i gies chitin ee racunhe thaveeew 3, 804 

Western Australia__..................------.--- 1, 674 

I la Et st ca etinnnn patente 737 

Canberra University College. -.......------------ 289 

New ZEa.anp (1948): 

University of New Zealand_--.-.-.--.------------- 11, 575 
University of Otego.........--<...--.- 2, 423 
Auckland University College---....---- 2, 784 
Canterbury University College---_----- 2, 551 
Victoria University College. .....------ 2, 345 
Canterbury Agricultural College_--_.--.-- 735 
Massey Agricultural College (1946) - - --- 737 

Union or Souts Arrica (1948): 

University of Witwatersrand__........----------- 5, 372 

RIE OO FUR iikn en cnnccnccncmesscnnnces 3, 268 

EE ae 3, 083 

University of Stellenbosch----....-.------------- 2, 226 

ee ge Se a oa ae ree 1, 884 

University of South Africa...........--.--------- 2, 979 
Rhodes University College. _.....------ 1, 187 
Orange Free State University College.... 950 
Potchefstroom University College....... 717 
Huguenot University College.....------ 125 


colleges. The third university in Pakistan is Sind 
University at Karachi. It is at present merely an 
administrative center for about 20 affiliated colleges. 
No recent enrollment figures for any of the three 
universities of Pakistan have been obtained. 

No figures as recent as 1946 have been secured for 
the University of Rajputana at Jaipur and Osmania 
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Bombay 
Calcutt: 
Madras 
Patna_. 
Punjab. 
Agra... 
Andhra. 
Utkal_. 
Nagpur. 
Mysore. 
Delhi_ - 
Travanc 
Aligarh. 
Benares 
Lucknov 
Allahabs 
Annama 
Saugor.. 
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University in Hyderabad. Consequently they are 
omitted from table 2. Rajputana is new; it was 
established since World War II. 


Table 2.—Enrollments in universities in India (Hin- 








dustan) (1946-47) 
In univer- 
sity depart- In Number of 
University Total ments or affiliated colleges 
constituent colleges affliated 
colleges 

eT eee 42,336 452 41,884 75 
TEN Pe ee ,507 2,437 34,070 91 
0S SS ee 28,888 9,240 19,648 36 
| apa ey Ee 15,471 15,465 28 
OO” eee eee 10,772 1,656 9,116 184 
gE aS SES »936 0 9,936 36 
Bintan scscouvots a 9,245 645 8,600 18 
Ladies ans ceaee 5,993 0 5,993 13 
en 4,888 321 4,567 17 
cadets wa senate 4,529 3,781 WO lastesadendts 
Se 4,311 1,556 2,755 3 
OS 4,2 2,535 1,694 + 
 ) ee 4,009 4,009 0 0 
RE 3,927 3,806 121 2 
ee 3,897 3,897 0 
eee 3,502 3,502 0 0 
Ss | eee 1,987 1,987 0 0 
_ BAAS Se 1,828 363 1,465 7 

















1Some 25 of these colleges withdrew and became affiliated with West Punjab 
University in Pakistan in the latter half of 1947. Other changes in affiliation 
occurred with og to some of the other Hindustan universities, some of whose 
colleges were in the territory of the new state of Pakistan. 


The number of colleges in all India exceeds five 
hundred. Apparently about 85 are affiliated with 
the 3 universities in Pakistan. There are perhaps 
50 reputable colleges and professional or scientific 
schools not affiliated with any university. 


British Colonies 


There are several small colleges in British colonies 
in various parts of the world, and plans are incipient 
for the development of universities, such as the 
projected University of Malaya and a proposed 
University of the British West Indies. Malta has a 
university, Mauritius has a small agricultural 
college, and there is a university at Hong Kong, now 
being reconstituted after complete suspension during 


World War II. 


Futher Publication 

Facts and figures concerning all these institutions 
ae being collected for inclusion in a comprehensive 
handbook of universities in all countries outside the 
United States, scheduled for publication by the 
American Council on Education during the second 
half of 1949, 

It is expected that the forthcoming handbook will 
contain statistics of students, teaching staffs, and 
institutional income wherever obtainable, in most 
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instances of more recent date than the figures shown 
in this article. Meantime, the hasty survey of 
enrollment statistics may be of some help toward 
increasing and diffusing knowledge of the institutions 
of various peoples in different corners of the earth, 
and toward reestablishing and augmenting a certain 
cosmopolitanism of learning which is an almost 
indispensable factor in elevating human culture. 





Twelfth English University 


NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY COLLEGE has become the 
twelfth English University, by the grant of a royal 
charter announced in July this year. It is the first 
University College to achieve independent status 
since 1926 when Reading received its charter. 

The college was founded in 1881, the first in the 
country to be started by municipal action. The city 
decided to provide buildings to house the Extension 
Lectures of the University of Cambridge. From 
1881, the college was giving instruction “in all 
branches of liberal education,” and in 1903 it re- 
ceived its charter of incorporation, establishing its 
own court of governors. During the twenties, it 
developed one of the largest departments of adult 
education in the country, serving not only the city 
of Nottingham but the whole of the East Midlands 
area. In 1938 it was able to dispense with municipal 
support and establish itself on a regional basis. The 
college, with its own staff, prepared students for the 
examinations of the University of London in arts, 
science, and law, and successful candidates were 
awarded the degrees of the University of London in 
these faculties. 

A great expansion has taken place since the end 
of the second World War. The number of degree 
students has risen from about 600 in the prewar 
period to over 1,700 in the session 1947-48, and the 
teaching staff now numbers 16 professors and 169 
readers, lecturers, and demonstrators. Students are 
drawn from many parts of Great Britain and from 
overseas, while the University still serves the East 
Midlands area. There are now five faculties: Arts, 
pure science, applied science, education, and agri- 
culture, and horticulture as well as a school of 
pharmacy attached to the faculty of pure science. 
Under its new status, courses and schedules have 
been prepared, and students will in future read for 
the degrees of the University of Nottingham. 
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Program in Teacher Education 


THE INITIAL ACTIVITIES in a cooperative program for 
the improvement of teacher education have been 
announced by the subcommittee on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Last January colleges 
emphasizing teacher education in the area were 
invited to join in a cooperative program. Twenty 
institutions agreed to participate and now make up 
the nucleus around which a program is being built. 

The first activity of the program was a workshop, 
held at the University of Minnesota last August, to 
which each - participating institution sent a repre- 
sentative. At the present time all of the colleges 
are formulating local problems and preparing to 
carry on studies of these problems. Features of the 


cooperative program include: Monthly bulletins sent 
out by the sponsoring committee summarizing devel. 
opments; an exchange service which forwards to al] 
the colleges materials worked out by each participant; 
visits by consultants at least once during the year 
to each campus; two regional conferences held pri} 4 
marily for faculty members; and a second workshop 


during the summer of 1949 at the University of sag : 

Minnesota. f +t 
0 

Although expansion is not a major concern of the} char 

project, the committee would be willing to accept} land- 

a few more participating schools. Edward f,| the } 


Potthoff is chairman of the committee, and the| lighte 
coordinators are George E. Hill, Ohio University, | tions 
Athens, Ohio, and Ernest Mahan, Kansas State} A |} 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. result 
grams 
ized a 
embor 





Land-Grant College Association Activities 


“FASHE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE,” the 

theme of J. L. Morrill’s presidential address to 
the sixty-second annual convention of the Associ- 
ation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
sounded the keynote for the association this year.’ 
The 650 delegates and visitors accepted the challenge 
in their series of meetings in November in Washing- 
ton. All the States and Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico were represented. 


Presidential Address 


President Morrill issued a dual challenge. He 
told those in the professional and technical fields 
that their courses and curriculums must “take larger 
account of human values” and “be taught in a more 
meaningful social context” than they generally have 
in the past. Then he told the deans of arts that the 
desire of the association in bringing them into its 


*Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Washington, D. C. 

1 Eprror’s Note.—The Association comprises 53 institutions, including the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, which does not participate in the Federal 
appropriations for the land-grant colleges and universities. The 17 land-grant 
institutions for Negroes are not members of the association. 
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Study of the Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education 


The central task of the convention was to analyz 
the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in the light of the program of the land: 
grant institutions. Every area of the conventio} 
from the general sessions through the various sub 
units of the divisions of agriculture, engineering, 
arts, and home economics and the Council on Grad 
ate Work devoted at least one session to discussi 
and debate of the report. These sessions were ma 
fruitful by a convention manual, prepared by 
committee headed by Lyman Jackson, dean 
agriculture at the Pennsylvania State College, whi 
was given to each delegate in advance of" the 
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vention. The manual asked provocative questions 
+] about the report. The ferment it stirred up is 
emphasized by a constant stream of requests since 
the convention for additional copies for on-campus 
at} staff discussions. 

A member of the President’s Commission, Lewis 
P| Webster Jones, president of the University of Arkan- 
sas, at the general session discussed the implications 
of the report for the land-grant institutions, and 
he | characterized it as “expressing the same idea as the 
pt land-grant college movement: That we must use all 
F| the knowledge, skill, and wisdom we have in en- 
the | lightening and enriching the daily lives and occupa- 
ty, | tions of all the people.” 

ate} A preconvention seminar discussion of the report 
resulted in a statement that “the educational pro- 
grams of the land-grant institutions should be organ- 
ized around the principle of comprehensive curricula 
embodying courses of study having professional and 
vocational objectives and of those having the pur- 
pose of developing concepts and ideals of individual, 
civic, professional, and vocational responsibilities as 
citizens of a democracy . . . . The program should 
emphasize the comprehensive development of the 
Fy? individual.” ‘This statement was not formally 
adopted, but it will be developed further by a 
continuing committee on educational philosophy. 


ar) Several actions of widespread interest to higher 
mot) education were taken at the convention. 

daily 

SP! Action Concerning Accreditation 

A An invitation was given to four other associations 


id of colleges and universities to join in establishing a 
“M/new committee on accrediting with the objective 
of defending university control over basic educa- 
tional policies. This action was recommended by 
the Joint Committee on Accrediting of the Associa- 
tion and the National Association of State Universi- 
ties headed by R. G. Gustavson, chancelor of the 
{University of Nebraska. 

If the proposal is ratified by all groups involved, 
the new committee will include two representatives 
ee | ach of: The Association of American Universities; 
~, {tte National Association of State Universities; the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
lies; the Association of American Colleges; and the 
mM [isociation of Urban Universities. Other groups 

by rte ; : 

t@ to be invited later. The American Council on 
ucation and the Office of Education, Federal 
urity Agency, would be invited to designate 
dvisory members. 
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Chancelor Gustavson explained that the new pro- 
gram was not directed at the great regional accredit- 
ing associations but at the wide variety of specialized 
accrediting agencies in professional and technical 
fields. He stated that there was no thought of 
abolishing regional accrediting or of entering into 
the field of accrediting. 

The objectives of the new program would be— 

(1) Support for full institutional control of educa- 
tional policy, when an institution is subject to 
appraisal by an accrediting agency. The committee 
will be expected to consider providing: (a2) Ways 
and means for institutions to appeal from decisions 
of accrediting agencies, possibly to a panel named 
by the new committee, (b) procedures for periodic 
review of established accrediting agencies, and (c) 
methods of recognition of new organizations seeking 
to accredit institutional programs. 

(2) Simplification of accrediting by effecting: (a) 
A qualitative measurement of an institution in 
relation to its own stated objectives, (b) a reduction 
in the number of areas under review, and (c) the 
simplification and coordination of reporting and 
other procedures of review. 

Pending final action by the national groups in- 
volved, the joint committee recommended holding 
in abeyance all applications for recognition or ap- 
proval of new or reorganized accrediting groups. 


Action Concerning Cooperative 
Extension Service 


The senate of the association formally approved 
the report and recommendations of a joint com- 
mittee of the association and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which recently com- 
pleted a 2-year study of the policies, programs, and 
goals of the Cooperative Extension Service of the 
Department and the land-grant institutions. Among 
the recommendations are: Increased emphasis on 
rounded development of the individual and family, 
along with the usual emphasis on technical problems; 
increased work with urban groups; better graduate 
training for extension workers; appointment of 
permanent committees of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the colleges to confer both 
at the top level and the operating level on common 
problems; conferences with the Federal Security 
Agency and leaders in the vocational agriculture 
field on common problems; and termination of the 
legal relationship between the extension service and 
single farm organizations in the few States where it 
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still exists. It emphasized that this is a problem for 


the States. 


Other Actions 


Other actions of primary importance included: 

1. Support of Federal aid “free from Federal 
control” to elementary and secondary education in 
principle, support of a specific bill to be subject to a 
membership poll. 


2. Support of a National Science Foundation, 
with provision of mandatory allocation of a portion 
of the funds to the States in order to ward off com- 
plete centralized guidance of research. 


3. A request that the Federal Communications 
Commission preserve “fa reasonable number’ of 
television channels for educational institutions until 
such time as they are able to utilize them. Also 
that small broadcasting stations utilized on a campus 
or within a school system be protected unless they 
“factually interfere” with other broadcasting. 

4. Support of Federal aid for a broadened adult 
education program “with particular attention to the 
needs and desires of all employed persons.” 

5. Extension of social security coverage to em- 
ployees of public educational institutions, with 
whatever legal provisions are necessary to safeguard 
the constitutional rights of the States. 

6. Adequate provision, preferably on the lines of 
assignment to duty rather than deferment, for con- 
tinued preparation of students and availability of 
teachers and research workers in the specialized 
areas “vital to national security.” 

7. A request to the National Def.nse Establish- 
ment to push legislation providing for assistance to 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps institutions in 
constructing the armories necessary to carry on their 
programs. 

8. Representation of public educational institu- 
tions on the advisory commission for the Smith- 
Mundt educational exchange act, through an 
amendment of the act if necessary to achieve that 
end. 


9. No position at present on the NEA proposal for 
an independent board of education as opposed to a 
cabinet department including health, welfare, and 
education. 

John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State 
College, was elected president of the association. 


The sixty-third annual convention will be held in 
Kansas City, Mo., October 23-27, 1949. 
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Tabi 
Enrollments in Land-Grant Institutions 
In recent years the 69 land-grant colleges and | —— 
universities have had approximately one-fifth of al] 
students enrolled in institutions of higher education | _— 
in the country. The accompanying tables, prepared] 1,¢a) 
by the Office of Education, indicate the land-grant 
institution enrollments at various times. Total 
Ne; 
Table 1.—Resident enrollments in land-grant col. F 
leges and universities, regular session, 1947-48 
oe 17 insti- 
Classification ted evap ba Total 
Negroes 1 See 
Undergraduate students: 
Arts and sciences_...---_- 184,900 | 14, 047 198, 947 Ir 
Agnoeture.............. 45,245 | 1,369 46, 614 
Engineering. --.--------- 101, 173 500 101, 673 T 
Home economics - - ------- 15,690 | 1,411 17,101} +2 
Wena. Ss wecdc cee ce 103, 164 | 5, 667 108, 831 | suffer 
hl RO. 2 447,788 | 22,994 | 2470, 782| Benjz 
Special students.............. 9, 122 668 9,71 Dr. I 
Graduate students__..-...---- 41, 316 445 41, 761 Educ: 
Oe et ES 498, 226 | 24, 107 522, 333 ticipa 
stitut 
1 The 52 institutions include 17 maintained in Southern States for white Educ: 
students and 35 maintained in Northern and Western States which generally} , 
admit both white and Negro students. in val 
3 Excluding 2,384 duplicates. phy 
’ placer 
Table 2.—Fall enrollment in land-grant colleges and}... 1, 
universities, 1948 itn 
pe Bor 
ta 17 insti- ie be 
° . insti- tutions 
Classification par pamsy” i Total Tenne 
Negroes 7: 
Unive 
torate 
Number excluding correspond- versit 
ence and extension students: ‘ ‘) 
Rs os iki cuseaceneas 359, OO1 | 12, 335 371, 336) trainir 
NT FE Re 93,591 | 8,575 102, 166 Bef 
a ae re 452,592 | 20,910 | 473, 502 Frazie 
Number enrolled first time in ichool: 
any college: homa, 
SEE OS eg ee 62,837 | 3,175 66, 012 durin 
eae es 22,208 | 2,959] 25,10) 78 
——fit Mo 
| OES: Ree ae 85,045 | 6,134 91,1 p. F 
| —F—* 
Veterans drawing benefits Educa: 
—_ Public Laws 16 and/or he ass 
46: 
NSLS ee OeP 221,480 | 7,042 |  228,SMeradua 
on ERI: 3, 405 53 3,459 His 
ER oN ee oe 224,885 | 7,095 | 231,98 lis sex 
__—_-laders 
1See table 1, footnote 1. 
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Table 3.—Total enrollments in land-grant institutions, 
third week of fall term, 1945-48 














1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Total in 52 institutions 4______ 169, 242/384, 609/437, 569|437, 944 
Percentage of increase 
over preceding year___-_|___._-- 27.2} 13.7 0 
Total in M7 institutions for 
III, seni i eocaingas lanectie 12, 574| 18, 494) 21, 190) 20,910 
ol. Percentage of increase 
over preceding year____|__----. 47.0} 14.0) —1.3 
Grand total. ......-- 181, 816|403, 103/458, 759/458, 854 
Percentage of increase 
over preceding year___.]...-.-. 21.7; 13.8 0 


ytal 


71,336 
02; 166 
——| 
73, 502 
—> 


——jit Montierchaume, France. 























1 See table 1, footnote 1. 





In Memory of Benjamin W. Frazier 


THE STAFF of the Division of Higher Education 
suffered a great loss in the death on September 15 of 
Benjamin W. Frazier, specialist in teacher education. 
Dr. Frazier had been on the staff of the Office of 
Education for 21 years. During that time he par- 
ticipated in many surveys, national, State, and in- 
stitutional. He was the author of many Office of 
Education bulletins and of a large number of articles 
in various educational publications. Any bibliogra- 
phy dealing with the recruitment, preparation, 
placement, improvement, or professional status of 
teachers will contain numerous references to his 
writings. 

Born in Carter County, Tenn., Dr. Frazier received 
his bachelor of arts degree from the University of 
Tennessee in 1917, his master of arts from Columbia 
University Teachers College in 1923, and his doc- 
torate of education from George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1938, with a thesis on the history of teacher 
taining in the United States. 

Before he came to Washington in 1927, Dr. 
Frazier was teacher and administrator in public 
hools and teachers colleges in Tennessee, Okla- 

toma, and Alabama. While in the armed services 
e during World War I, he taught in Army post schools 
For the past 8 years 
Dr. Frazier has been consultant to the School of 
Education at George Washington University, where 
te assisted in the examination of candidates for 
staduate degrees in the field of teacher education. 

His numerous studies brought many demands for 
tis services. His counsel was sought by many 
kaders in teachers colleges and in supervisory posi- 
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PERIODICAL ROOM 
GENERAL LIBRARY 


~ Bese e 


tions in the schools of the country. He will be missed 
by a host of professional friends everywhere, but 
most of all by his associates in the Office. His 
service has been the kind which the Office likes most 
to render in “promoting the cause of education.” 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Whillametta 
Bailey Frazier, Washington, D. C.; three children, 
Pascal B. Frazier, Harvard Law School student; 
Donald B. Frazier, resident physician at John Gaston 
Hospital, Memphis, Tenn.; and Doris E. Frazier, 
student at the University of Tennessee. His mother, 
Mrs. Mary Kate Frazier, a sister, Mrs. Charles 
Tidwell, and one grandson also survive. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Adult Education References. No. 1—Bibliography 
of Bibliographies on Adult Education. 2p. No.2— 
Methods of Instruction for Illiterates. 4 p. No. 
3—Materials for Adult Illiterates. 8 p. No. 4— 
Adaptation of Classics and Famous Fiction. 4 p. 
No. 5—Adult Education Councils. 2 p. Proc. 
Free. 





Non-Government Publications 


American Literature in the College Curriculum, by 
the Committee on the College Study of American 
Literature and Culture of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, William G. Crane, Chm. 
Chicago 21, Ill., The Council, 1948. 55 p. Paper, 
90 cents. 

A report of a project to determine the importance generally 
attached to the study of American literature in colleges and uni- 
versities, to note trends associated with the teaching of American 
literature, and to obtain information regarding the manner in 
which the subject is taught. In three parts—I, a historical 
résumé of the development of the subject of American literature 
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in the college curriculum up to 1939; II, a study of the courses 
in American literature offered by more than 700 colleges and 
universities; III, a tabulation of programs in American civiliza- 
tion now offered at 80 collegiate institutions. 


1948 Applications for the Professional Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, and Veterinary Medicine in the 
United States, by William S. Guthrie. Columbus 
10, Ohio. The State University, May 10, 1948. 
28 p. Mimeo. Paper, free. 

Three tables show the professional colleges and schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine and the applica- 
tions for 1948 fall classes with comments on current admission 
policies. 


A Calendar of College Activities, 1948-49 Edition, 
by John H. McCoy. Los Angeles 41, Calif., Occi- 
dental College, The Author, 1948. 49 p. Mimeo., 
paper $2. 


Presents public relations ideas and suggestions for each day of 
the college year; illustrates various types of college literature; 
contains special section on alumni and fund-raising schedules and 
outlines; includes public relations suggestions from a number of 
colleges; contains two bibliographies of current material on public 
relations and alumni and fund-raising activities. 


Critical Issues in Financing Education. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Education, Center of Research and Field Studies, 
August 1948. 18 p. Paper. 


A Report by the Directors’ Committee of the Harvard Summer 
School Conference on Educational Administration sponsored by 
the Harvard Summer School of Arts and Sciences and of Educa- 
tion and the New England School Development Council. Various 
aspects of the Conference theme, “Critical Issues in Financing 
Education—Local, State, and Federal,” are presented by the par- 
ticipating educators. Contains excerpts of papers presented 
and high lights of the Conference. 


The Education of Teachers in the Middle States, 
by Otto Welton Snarr. Moorhead, Minn., Moor- 
head State Teachers College, 1946. 408 p. 


A historical study of the professional educaion of public-school 
teachers as a State function. In four parts: Part I—Early Needs 
and Practices With Respect to the Professional Education of 
Teachers in the Middle States; II—Normal! Training Depart- 
ments and Departments of Education in State Universities; III— 
The State Normal School as an Agency for the Professional Edu- 
cation of Teachers; and [V—Modern Agencies and Their Programs 
for the Professional Education of Teachers. Contains a summary 
and conclusions of the study and a bibliography of materials used. 


Findings and Recommendations of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Survey, 1948. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1948. 50 p. Paper, $1. 

Presents the results of an extensive study of American phar- 


macy, which began in 1946. Covers many aspects of the pro- 
fession such as the supply and demand for trained pharmacists, 
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the organization and practices of State boards of pharmacy, the 
teaching staffs, the students, the pharmaceutical curriculum, the 
financial support of pharmaceutical education, and in-service 
training for pharmacists. 


The Story of Georgia Tech, by M. L. Brittain, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Caroling 
Press, 1948. 385 p. $4. 


The author, president emeritus of Georgia Institute of Tech. 
nology, tells the story of its sponsors’ early efforts to establish 
technical education in the South; its initial legislative struggle 
the opening and rapid growth of Georgia Tech; its place in the 
university system of Georgia; the establishment of the School of 
Aeronautics; and the school’s service in the two world war, 
Presents the facts of the institution’s loss of educational prestige 
through political interference and the final outcome brought 
about through the students’ activities. 


Survey of University Patent Policies, by Archie M, 
Palmer. Washington 25, D. C., National Research 
Council, 1948. 168 p. Paper, $1.50. 


A preliminary report of a survey by the National Research 
Council of the policies, procedures, and practices in higher educa. 
tional institutions—universities, colleges, scientific and technical 
institutions, and medical schools—in the handling of patentable 
results of scientific research. Presents an analysis of university 
research and patent policies, their implications and interrelation 
in 200 institutions. 
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